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HOME. 
A THANKSGIVING SERMON, BY REV. GEORGE MOORE. 


Pearm ciii. 2. Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his 
benefits. 


Ar this season of the year, when the annual Thanksgivings 
are taking place in many of our States, our minds are naturally 
turned to the home of our childhood. I propose, therefore, to 
offer some remarks upon that blessing around which all others 
cluster, and without which they lose much of their value 
the blessing of Home. 

That word calls up in our minds many blessed and hallowing 
associations. It carries us back to the days of childhood: Kt 
brings to mind a mother’s love and care, @ father’s counsels, 
& brother’s sympathy, a sister’s affection. It opens to view 
the vista of years gone by; gives us glimpses of many scenes 
of joy and of sorrow ; brings up before us the image of many 
@ loved one who is now far away, or who has been gathered 
to the graves of his fathers and gone to the spirit’s home in 
heaven’; and thus takes us along in memory through the past 
witil We arrive at the present time, and survey the scene ae 
taally before us, the home which we now enjoy. rege when 
is thie scene ? 
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First, let us regard it externally. Although place makes not 
home, still home must be in some place, and consequently the 
place, the dwelling has much to do with the comfort of home. 
The house in which we live, which protects from heat and 
from cold, in which we can bid defiance to the tempest, 
and, visited by the light of heaven, can look out upon the ra- 
ging of the elements, and feel ourselves secure from their vio- 
lerice,—whence came it ?—and by what means have we come 
to enjoy so secure and comfortable a residence? In order to 
the building of that house, and making it so pleasant an abode, 
the bowels of the earth have been opened and made to yield 
up their treasures ; forests have grown from the seed, requir- 
ing for their nourishment the agency of the great powers of 
nature ; various countries have added their contributions; hu- 
man ingenuity and enterprise have gone on in a course of im- 
provement in the useful arts ever since the creation of the 
world. And now, behold the product of sixty centuries, which 
we are daily enjoying! How little have we done towards the 
construction of that house! As we look back upon the caves 
and tents. and bowers, in which our race dwelt in primitive 
times, and trace the slow progress of improvements which 
were made from age to age, let us lift up our hearts in thanks- 
giving unto God by whose providence we have come to enjoy 
this rich blessing. 

But Ict us look within the house, and consider its many com- 
forts, conveniences and. luxuries. The wisdom and skill of 
man have furnished. our homes with many useful articles, by 
means of which our comfort is promoted, and much time saved 
for the cultivation of the mind. In the houses of the poorest 
families among us, we shall find articles gathered from the 
four quarters of the globe. Let us remember, as we daily sit 
down to our repast, that in the preparation of it the East and 
the West, the continents and isles of the sea, the savage and 
sthe civilized man, have given us of their stores. Whence 
came these luxuries ? And how happens it that the produc- 
tions of various countries and different climates have been 
brought home to the poor man’s door? If we would answer 
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these questions satisfactorily, we must seek the sea-shore, and 
behold, walking majestically over the waters, the noble’ ship 
—the combined and complicated product of the inventions and 
discoveries of ages upon ages ; we must regard the progress of 
science, aided by which the mariner can now venture out into 
mid ocean, and, braving its storms, steadily pursue his course 
towards his destined harbor ; we must take into view the ad- 
vancement of civilization, which has opened the ports of all 
nations to the merchant. And now, let us ask, what share we 
have had in bringing about this vast result? In reply to this 
question, we must apply the language of holy writ, “ Other 
men labored, and ye are entered into theirlabors.” But other 
men have acted only as secondary causes. Let our hearts, 
then, overflow with gratitude unto the great First Cause for the 
many comforts, conveniences, and luxuries which cluster around 
us in our homes! 

But within our dwellings may be found supplies not only for 
the wants of the body, but also for the mind’s wants. Here 
are the pages radiant with the light of genius and of inspiration. 
In them are recorded the thoughts of the good and the wise of 
past times, which are now daily giving excitement to other 
minds. In them are contained the recorded revelations of 
God concerning the duty and destiny of man. Through these 
pages, as through a glass, we can look back into far distant 
ages, and bring near those who have been the true sons of 
God, and hold communion with their spirits. Through them we 
can dwell with prophets and holy men of old, through them 
we can sit at the feet of Jesus, and listen to his heaven-inspired 
truths, and witness his holy life, and through them we can trace 
the footsteps of his devoted Apostles, as they go forth on 
missions of love with the self-sacrifice of martyrs. And to 
whom do we owe these treasures of wisdom and love, and that 
key of knowledge which opens the way tothem ? Untoman? 
But man could do nothing without the inspiration of the infi- 
nite Spirit of truth. Most of all do these spiritual treasures 
call on us'to express our gratitude. Let us do it by making 
ourselves familiar with them, and imbuing our hearts with 
their spirit, 
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Again, in our homes we can rest securely without molesta- 
tion or fear. Peace scatters her blessings around us. Our 
laws secure protection to the citizen in his home. And to 
what do we owe this peace at home? Looking back through 
the records of the past, we find but little account except of 
‘** wars and rumors of wars.” Have we had any share in pro- 
curing this peace ? Have we directed the councils of the 
nations, and brought the sovereigns of the earth to feel that 
all men are brethren? Oh, no: the great Ruler of the na- 
tions, the King of kings, has been gradually instilling this truth 
into the mind of man, through the Gospel of him who was 
sent to proclaim “ peace on earth, good will toward men.” 
While we enjoy the blessings of peace in our homes, let songs 
of praise arise from our hearts unto Him who is their source. 

But all these blessings are only the circumstances of our 
homes. They are of no worth without hearts to enjoy them, 
Home is made up of kindred hearts. The family in which 
love reigns is the truest image of heaven onearth. Love may 
be regarded as the essence of a true home,—as the golden 
chain which binds together the members of families on earth, 
as well as of the great family of the saints in heaven. Without 
this, there is no true home on earth, no peace in the human 
breast. This is the bond of sympathy among the human 
brotherhood. This makes us all one great family, the chil- 
dren of our Father in heaven—the Fountain of love. It is this 
which sheds a divine sun-light through our homes, and makes 
them a reflection of heaven. 

And whence came this principle of love ? Who implanted 
it in the breast of the mother,—the mother, who watched over 
us in the days of infancy and childhood,—who early pointed 
us to heaven, as she taught us to lisp our prayer at her knee,— 
whose smile welcomed us on our return from school,—whose 
gentle reproof melted us to tears at the discovery of any un- 
worthy action or word,—who has been that willing, that pa- 
tient auditor, into whose ear we could ever utter our complaints, 
and make known our trials, and be sure of sympathy,—who 
has been the counsellor of our later years, and, when we have 
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wandered far from our homes, perhaps to distant lands, and 
were tempted to desert the cause of virtue, whose pute image 
has arisen in our minds and given us strength to resist the 
temptation,—who now, even to the day of her death, will 
watch over us, rejoicing in our prosperity, and sympathizing 
with us in adversity, and when she shall be called to her re- 
ward, will remember us in the land of spirits, and perhaps, by 
her spiritual influences, will still be present with us? Who 
implanted the Divine principle of love in this mother’s breast ? 
Have we had any share in forming the human heart, and in- 
spiring it with affection? That inspiration, which leads the 
mother to a life of self-sacrifice for the sake of her children, 
could come from no other than the infinite Spirit of love in 
heaven. Thither we must trace it, and acknowledge Him who 
made us to be its source. 

And this principle of love, manifested in the parent by un- 
ceasing watchfulness over the children —in the children, 
twining them around the parent’s heart,—in husband and wife, 
by their affectionate tenderness and generous confidence,—in 
brothers and sisters, by their kind regard for each other’s wel- 
fare,—this principle of love is the foundation of all that can be 
ealled happiness in our homes. 

Such is home. It comprehends in itself the various bles- 
sings of life. In our dwellings we are protected. against vio- 
lence, we have rich provision for the wants of the bedy and 
of the soul, and we are surrounded by dear friends, whose 
hearts overflow with love. In view of these blessings of home, 
how appropriate to each of us the words of the Psalmist, ‘ Bless 
the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits” ! 

In our homes, if any where, we enjoy true happiness. 
Blessed is that man who has a good home to which he can re- 
cur in memory. More blessed is he who is now in the pos- 
session and enjoyment of such a home. And where is the 
man more to be compassionated than he who can look back in 
memory to no home in which he was an object of parental 
‘affection, and who now has no centre in which his affections 
delight to dwell? The greatest of all blessings on earth isa 
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good home with a heart to enjoy it. And the best legacy 
which any parent can bequeath to his children is the image of 
a virtuous, affectionate, religious home, graven upon the im- 
perishable tablets of their memories. This will go with them 
through the wide earth to cheer their hearts, and keep them in 
the path of duty; and if by any means one should wander 
from that path, and like the prodigal son, be reduced to degra- 
dation and misery, this image of home shall bring to mind the 
peace which he once enjoyed, and shall, sooner or later, recal 
him from his wanderings, and cause his family to rejoice over 
him that “ was lost, and is found.” 

How great are the blessings which surround us in our homes ! 
Let us, this day, reflect upon them, until they fill our hearts 
with the sentiment of gratitude. Let it be the resolution of 
each of us todo what lies in our power to make home happy. 
Let us cultivate those dispositions which will secure to us the 
blessings of home. And while we enjoy these blessings, let 
us remember and sympatkize with those who are deprived of 
them. But, let us also remember that we are not always fo 
enjoy these homes on earth. Let us look above to the true 
home of the spirit in our Father’s house of many mansions, 
and there let our affections centre. And let us make it our 
-earhest endeavor so to use the blessings of our earthly homes, 
that when we are called to bid farewell to them forever, we 
may be received into that everlasting home which God our 
Father has prepared for all his faithful children. 
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“ Receive 
Thanks, blessings, love, for these, thy lavish boons, 
And most of all, their heayenward influences, 
O Thou that gavest us flowers.” 
We are all at times eager to acknowledge that God is good. 
The acquisition of wealth or honor, assistance or success in 
our cherished plans, the withdrawal of disease, the bestowment 
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of friends, keen intellectual enjoyment, cause us to exclaim 
with affectionate warmth, ‘‘ God is unsearchable in oodness.” 
But God is infinite in the manifestation of his attributes, and 
while we recount with pleasure the bounties he has showered 
upon us individually, duty demands, that casting an inquiring 
eye over the whole world, we carefully and gratefully observe 
how they are woven into the very woof of being. 

Nowhere, perhaps, do we feel the universality of God’s 
gifts more than in the woods. We look upon the ocean whi- 
tened with the sails which commerce unfurls, and rejoice in 
the advantages we reap from it ; but death has been there, and 
the hoarse murmur of the surge is the requiem of thousands. 
We stand upon the mountain, and look down on happy homes ; 
but there is the graveyard, and there, too, are desolated 
hearths. We enter the abodes of men, and if we find intense 
joy, we find also, beside it, intense suffering. We know that 
this is right, and we know that the chastisement should be 
borne in silence and submission. Yet, still, nature will assert 
her power, and gushing sympathies fill the soul with anguish. 
It is not so in the old woods; there we find no check, real, or 
seeming, to the full, deep, quiet happiness inspired by their 
eternal symphonies, their life and gladness. 

Will you come with me, friend? I know a dingle where 
the sun rests more lovingly than elsewhere, where summer 
lingers longest, and where all sweet and holy influences shall 
descend upon you like the dew of évening. Nay! donot take 
a book. If thou art nature’s child, true to her love, she will 
speak to thee more plainly than thy interpreter. Ifthe stream 
often reflects thy form, if thy foot presses often the green hill- 
side, each breeze will bear thee a message, each opening 
flower speak in a language more lovely than that of song. 
Nature is very wise. ‘Thousands of years she has been utter- 
ing her truths, yet, to the “last man” who shall tread this 
earth and drink these waters, she will still whisper something 
new. 

Let us take this path, slippery with the fallen foliage of the 
pines, descend yon slope, and seat ourselves upon the knoll 
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which rises at its base. It is the time, when, fora few days, 
summer and autumn divide the forest ; the last struggle of the 
green-draperied season to leave behind it a lasting impress. 
The frost has begun to color the great landscape, for, see the 
light-yellow of the broad-leaved bass, the fiery maple, and the 
beech with golden leaves edged with deep crimson. The 
noble larch sends out its slender branches, beside it is the spruce, 
sombre in hue, and in front, in striking contrast, the smooth, 
silvery trunk of the white birch. 

Winding at our feet the rivulet sends up its pleasant mur- 
mur, equally glad whether it runs in shadow, or flashes back 
some chance ray, which has reached its bosom. Who could 
peevishly complain, or angrily remonstrate, or keep sullen 
silence, when its gleeful tone reaches his ear! Bury your feet 
in this soft moss, and enjoy the fragrance of the fern and cedar. 
Examine these lichens, some white, some black, some green. 
How they cling to the stones, or hang suspended from those 
leafless boughs. Graceful brakes dance and toss, and nod to 
each other over the tops of the beautiful ground pine, the wild 
grape clasps the trecs, and the clematis, arching the stream, 
looks down complacently to see its fringed pericarps mirrored 
in the waters. Winged seeds float by, given to the guardian- 
ship of the winds and waves, yet the All Seeing Eye beholds 
them, and not one shall perish without God’s knowledge. 

Generously nature feeds her children. Here are acorns, 
the shaggy chestnut, the hazel and the beech; here too the 
crimson berries of the wintergreen, the scarlet fruit of the ash, 
seedsiof the sumach, and, as yet escaped from the all-gathering 

frost, the deep rich-colored whortleberry, and scattering, jet-like 
blackberries on low running vines. They are gathered too, 
but if you would see the process, you must sit very quietly 
without stirring a leaflet. First, the small red squirrel leaves 
his hiding-place, takes a walnut in either cheek, runs up a tree, 
and springing from bough to bough, Jays them in his store- 
house. Provident young housekeeper! taught by God him- 
self. Next comes the grey squirrel, more’keen of eye, and less 
adventuyous. Now he takesa brown oil-nut, perforates it’near 
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the end, and draws out all the nutriment. A partridge emer- 
ges from a pile of withered leaves. That is her house, scooped 
in the earth, with a roof so nearly even with the surface that 
none but a hunter would dream of the life below. A prudent 
and industrious matron is the partridge, anxiously careful of 
her brood, and skilful and courageous in its preservation and 
defence. Observe that woodpecker. See him walk leisurely 
up yonder tree, noting the decayed or eaten spots, and then 
the quick tap of his bill, and the insect is withdrawn, and 
swallowed in a moment. Sweet notes are those from the song- 
sparrow, but, oh! listen to that melody, which comes from the 
hollow opposite, just where the alders interlace their boughs ; 
becoming every moment more exquisite, as if the musician 
were inspired by his own thanksgivings. 

Thank God for the old woods. Thank him for their variety, 
their renewal and decay, for their mass of happy life, for 
their soul-thrilling music. Beautiful monitors are the sounding 
woods, reproving us so gently we are not angry, uttering their 
admonitions so softly that they disarm us while we listen. 
How constantly do they teach contentment. The plant springs 
up and dies, the bud expands, and flowerets droop when their 
time is finished. The gigantic trees perform the bidding of a 
higher Power, and give themselves to death. There is a fuller 
recognition of an ever present, ever active Power, in these 
quiet haunts, a deeper satisfaction in the arrangement of a su- 
perintending Hand, a more living faith in the affection of our 
Father. As we see all things cared for, even to the insect 
which skims the air or darts along the surface of the water, 
how into our heart of hearts sinks the conviction of his care 
for us. 

All things point heavenward. From the humble grass to 
the tall pine, which almost cleaves the sky, the struggle is ever 
upward. The rain may fall, the storm may spend its wrath, 
winter may steal the drapery of leaves and check the nutri- 
tious fluid, yet still, without fear, without discouragement, the 
great effort continues. Nor does the noble tree forget one 
minor duty. The fluid, which retained would quicken this 
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upward growth, is offered, when of service, for the use of man ; 
its limbs are freely given to the clinging vine, though the em- 
brace be death ; its fruit is showered upon the forest children, 
its boughs support their peaceful homes, its shade protects 
them. By all this does it link itself to our thoughts, and find 
place in our affections. Dying, also, it assumes another office, 
enriches the soil for its successor, and bequeaths to it a greater, 
perchance a less fleeting glory. Its last acts are its best, redo- 
lent of an all-embracing charity. 

Autumn is the most impressive of the seasons. Winter is 
fairy-like in its dazzling brilliancy ; spring, gleeful as a child 
released from school; summer, active and gay ; autumn, sub- 
dued, dependent, with a shade of melancholy, yet of that pleas- 
ing kind which heightens its attractions. The woods invite 
us then most successfully, and, when the cheek is flushed, the 
hand feverish, the heart sick, with the struggle to be great, or 
rich, or honored, how does a solitary ramble win us to better 
thoughts and nobler aspirations! It is no place for petty 
schemes, for the suggestions of a foolish vanity, for the haughty 
promptings of a fierce and unholy pride, All is grave, ear- 
nest and solemn; and he must be worldly indeed, who can 
stand amidst the woods, and not imbibe something of their spirit. 

Bright leaves fall beside me. How many since the world’s 
first autumn have gazed upon these garlands of the dying 
year, and with how different feelings, fears, and hopes! In- 
fancy gathers them in its play, youth regards them as the har- 
bingers of a merry season, manhood moralizes, and age with 
resignation adopts them for its emblem. They awaken many 
associations, they bring before us the wrong-doing of a life,— 
not only flagrant violations, if there have been such, of laws we 
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‘are bound to honor, but impure motives, acts attributed to a 
‘higher source than that from which they sprang, and indiffer- 


ence or neglect exhibited towards those who claimed our love 
and reverence. They recal with the vividness of reality the 
forms and faces of the sleepers beneath the sod. ‘They fill our 
souls too full for utterance, they make our cheeks wet with 
tears, And, yet, they bring no despairing thoughts, for they 
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whisper of a Father quick to hear, prompt to relieve, anxious 
to save; and, ever, as we catch a glimpse of the heaven be- 
yond those silent chambers where our dead lie, there settles 
upon us a peace so deep, so grateful, that we scarcely deem it 
will be broken by the temptations, or the woes of earth. 

Surely the woods are wise! Let us contemplate them, 
loiter among them, gather from them all that they can teach; 
knowing that God would never have bestowed upon them such 
love save for the benefit of his creatures; knowing, too, that 
the purer and more spiritual we become, the fuller, the more 
frequent, the more salutary will be their lessons. ¥. 
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In no department of philanthropic effort was there a few 
years ago more need of the inquiries and labors, which 
Christian zeal alone, in the face of existing difficulties, could 
institute and conduct to a successful issue, than in regard to 
our prisons. Howard had exposed abuses, and been instru- 
mental in producing some reforms abroad, and his name was 
a familiar watchword of benevolence among us. But there 
were few who in imitation of Howard visited the cell of 
the criminal, to discover the treatment which he actually 
received-and the effect of the influences to which he was sub- 
jected. The consequence was, that our prisons were scenes 
of horrible corruption, nurseries of crime, and often the occa- 
sion of more sin than they were the intended means of punish- 
ing or the presumed means of preventing. The enormity of 
the evil at last attracted attention, and the Prison Discipline 
Society by its annual Reports has effected much in bringing 
the subject before the public, and in causing a reform both in 
the construction and management of prisons. Much however 
yet, remains to be done, even in this city, to place the unfortu- 
nate victim of passion or temptation, whom the safety of the 
community requires should be incarterated, under such cir- 
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cumstances as may, if possible, restore him to that community 
one of its trustworthy members. 

We have been led to these remarks by some accounts. which 
we have seen of the reform that has recently been carried into 
effect in the Upper, or Female, Prison at Sing Sing, N. Y. 
In a letter from a friend connected with this prison she men- 
tions the good results which have followed the introduction of 
other books thaa those which are filled with the doctrines or 
spirit of Calvinism. 

‘* We have obtained permission from the Board,” she says, 
*¢to introduce suitable books here, but it rests with us to pro- 
cure them in any way we can, and already Mrs. Farnham, the 
principal matron, has obtained quite a number by applying to 
her friends in New York ; and we have for some time distribu- 
ted them regularly every Sunday, to the great delight of the 
women, who conduct themselves infinitely better since this new 
moral force has been brought to bear upon them. Mrs. F. has 
also obtained permission to let the women walk twice a day in 
a large yard, and also to read to them for half an hour 
after breakfast. She has been reading to them ‘Tales from 
American History,’ and it is gratifying to note the deep inter- 
est they take in it, and how readily they answer questions about 
it. Although Mrs. F. enforces the prison discipline of silence 
and order more strictly than it was ever enforced before, they 
are daily ceasing to regard us as selfish tyrants, and accept us 
as their sincere ftiends and well-wishers. And indeed why 
should it not be so? If we must have prisons, ought we not to 
make them as far as possible schools of reform? * * * 
Those of the women who cannot read we instruct in different 
classes on Sunday, and give them any little help through the 
week that lies in our power. I am instructing some to write 
on the newspaper slates. All these things keep their minds 
employed while they are at their labor, and make them more 
docile, so that although in one way our task is increased, in 
another it is lessened and good results follow. Our little lis 
brary so far as it eo is just the thing—veryfittle sectarianism, 
with much that ie: a instructive; but we have 
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not a twentieth part of what we want for the number of women. 
You will readily perceive that amongst such a variety of char- 
acter almost any thing would be acceptable that had a high 
moral tone. The Rollo books would be invaluable, as many 
of the women are mere children, and clap their hands with a 
child’s delight at any thing as simple and beautiful as these. 
It is not necessary that the books should be new. No matter 
how soiled the covers, if the contents be complete.” 

Will not any of our readers respond to so simple and satis- 
factory an appeal for help ? 

From other sources we learn that the reform in the female 
department of the Sing Sing prison has been as great as is re- 
presented in this letter. The New York Tribune of July 27th 
contains a communication describing the celebration of the 
Fourth of July within its walls. The writer observes that, 

“ Mrs. Farnham and her assistants commenced their labors 
under very unfavorable circumstances. Their predecessors, 
however good their intentions, had utterly failed to maintain 
that wholesome discipline, without which a prison must ever 
resemble a bedlam. Loud conversation and profane and ob- 
scene language were constantly heard, and not unfrequently 
did the prisoners get into an open quarrel with each other, and 
sometimes even with their keepers. Not a month had elapsed, 
before Mrs. F. and those associated with her had gained by a 
kind moral influence complete ascendancy over the minds of 
those committed to their charge. The rules of the prison, 
with few exceptions, were readily and cheerfully obeyed, the 
look of rage and passion gave place to the smile of cheerfulness 
and hope, and profanity and obscenity were exchanged for the 
language of modesty and self-respect.” 

We regret that we have not room for the description of the 
manner in which “ Independence” was celebrated in Sing Sing 
prison. The Chairman of the Board of Inspectors sent to each of 
the female convicts a beautiful boquet of flowers, with the request 
that a “large boquet, with his name attached to it, should be 
given to her who should be regarded as most amiable among 
the females,—the selection to be made by the females them- 
selves, subject to the approval of the Matron.” The boquets 
were distributed in the morning, and after breakfast the "pris- 
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oners were assembled in the chapel, where they were address- 
ed by one of the assistants, who, “ endeavored to impress on 
their minds the importance of forming habits of self-govern- 
ment while in prison, and spoke to them of the influence which 
their present conduct would exert on their success in future 
life, and in tones of kindness and love besought them not to 
despair of rising above all the adverse influences by which they 
were surrounded.” The vote upon the selection of the person 
to receive the largest boquet was ‘‘almost unanimous.” 

“One of the matrons then informed them that there was 
still another boquet, which, with their approbation, they wished 
to give to another prisoner whose kindness to them all had 
made her a general favorite. On her name being mentioned 
the wishes of the matrons were ratified by the other prisoners, 
who almost simultaneously sprang to their feet to testify their 
concurrence in the selection. All were deeply affected, par- 
ticularly the recipient of this most unexpected favor, who, as 
she received the boquet, kissed it and the hand which present- 
ed it, her gushing tears bearing witness to the grateful emo- 
tions which filled her heart.” 


And this in a State Prison! What would the gaolers and 
the legislators of the last century, or even of the last genera- 
tion, say, if they could witness such a scene? 

We take pleasure in adding two extracts from a cor- 
respondence published in the New York Weekly News, be- 
cause the sentiments which are here maintained by public 
functionaries indicate a view of human nature very different 
from that which has prevailed in past time. Mr. Edmonds, 
the Chairman of the Board of Inspectors, who has already been 
mentioned, in a letter to Vice Chancellor M’Coun of New 
York,expresses his strong disapprobation of whipping, as “‘ bru- 
talizing in its effects on the convicts, and detrimental to their 
reformation.” ‘The consequence of his efforts to suppress this 
mode of punishment “has been a constant falling off in the 
use of the lash for several months, and a deduction of 70 per 
cent. from what it was a year ago.” The prison for females, 
he says, ‘‘ which a year ago was a perfect pandemonium, is 
now a pattern of good order and obedience, yet there the lash 
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is never used. Why cannot males be governed in the same 
way as easily and as well ?” 

“The great principle which ought to lie at the foundation of 
the government of a prison is Jove, and not force. I do not be- 
lieve that any man was ever yet reformed from an evil course 
by violence. You may shut him up and render it physically 
impossible for him to transgress, but the danger is, that by too 
long continuance you destroy rather than reform his mind. 
* * * It is asad mistake to suppose that, because one is a 
convict, therefore he is utterly depraved. This is not true of 
any man. In every one there are some redeeming qualities— 
some virtuous emotions—some slumbering virtues.” 

Mr. M’Coun, in reply, remarks, 

“The reformation of the criminal can only be produced by 
means which shall have a tendency to elevate his character— 
to raise him from the depth of infamy where he has fallen, and 
to place him again in a position to enjoy the feeling of self-re- 
spect. Teach him that—treat him as though he were entitled 
to some respect from you, and he will soon feel a proportionate 
degree of respect for his own character. Let him see that 
you are willing to confide in him, and he will soon give evi- 
dence that yourconfidence shall not be abused. I knew aman 
who was engaged some twenty years ago in an extensive bus- 
iness. It was an honest business, requiring for its manage- 
ment numerous travelling agents in various parts of the United 
States, and he never hesitated for a moment about employing 
discharged convicts of the State Prison whenever they present- 
ed themselves, provided they had learning sufficient to write 
and keep accounts. And he has told me that such men proved 
to be the most faithful agents in his employ, and generally made 
him the best returns. J] asked him what was the secret of it, 
and his reply was, ‘ They have character to gain, and are grate- 
ful for the confidence which they found me so ready and willing 
to repose in them.’ ” 


Under the discipline which has hitherto prevailed in our pri- 
sons this may be thought to have been a hazardous experiment ; 
but let a better system be adopted, let“ love, and not force, be 
the principle which shall lie at the foundation of the govern- 
ment of a prison,” and we believe that our penitentiaries 
would send forth men fit to.be trusted, men in whom “ the feel- 
ing of self-respect,” awakened by a judicious sympathy, had 
become the means of their restoration to virtue. E. 8, G 
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GLORYING IN SELF. 


Who is not pained by the prevalence of self, as it variously 
appears in the Christian world? It is sad to look upon the 
thoughtless and see how deeply they are absorbed in the pres- 
sent and perishing ; but sadder still when the Christian heart, 
which is called upon to overcome the world, draws but feebly 
the breath of that divine life which embraces all creation in its 
outstretched arms. 

I have been lately led to trace the existence of the selfish 
principle as it is shown in reliance upon our own opinions, our 
own strength and weakness. Now, we know that upon neither 
of these does God’s great truth rest. It is wholly independent 
of us; “the joy of heaven to earth come down,” neither spring- 
ing from, nor subject to us mortals. 

“Thy throne eternal ages stood, 
Ere seas or stars were made, 

Thou art the ever living God, 
Were all the nations dead.” 

But we are apt to look upon men as the framers of their 
laws ; that have of old thundered from Sinai’s top, and have 
since been re-echoed, fulfilled and made complete by One who 
came down from heaven. We forget that our duty is not to 
make laws for our spiritual or material nature, but to study 
and subject ourselves, soul and body, to those which were writ- 
ten by the finger of God. 

We see this first principle of the unrighteous heart lurking 
within the folds of the Christian’s seamless robe in his theories 
and speculations upon divine truth. We need to lay aside 
these and submit our reason to its sway. ‘I will give you my 
opinion,” should no longer be the aim and boast of one who is 
shut up unto the faith of the Gospel. But how often do we 
observe in social meetings, where there is a free expression of 
individual opinion, upon the proposal of a doctrinal or practical 
question, that the different minds present will tax their ingenuity 
and give full scope to their fancy, to fashion each an answer 
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best fitted to its own needs or taste; so that it comes to pass 
that one of the deep truths of revelation, which centuries ago 
proceeded forth from God, so plain, that ** even the wayfaring 
man, though a fool, should not err therein,” is made to assume 
as narrow or as changeable a shape as the character of the 


commentator. ‘This is a most common and sad reliance upon 
self. Let us all guard against its growth, and strive to take 
no counsel of self-admiration, how or what we shall answer, 
knowing that the spirit will teach us what we ought to say. 
But some of us are not ready to acknowledge that these 
speculations upon divine truths are injurious; they say, ‘ We 
like variety of expression ; we would not encourage uniformity 
of opinion ; we choose that every one should be free in his 
views; it shows life and thought.’ And so would we encour- 
age a “ freedom to worship God”’ in his truth and perfections, 
and also a sincere regard to the praise of God more than the 
praise of man. But we do not find that the spirit of “ the 
seekers”’ leads to this result; but that it rather tends to divert 
the mind from the glory of God in the face of. Jesus 
Christ, and rest it upon that  “ inward light,” which, if it 
spring not from Christ, is to the soul as the blind lead- 
ing the blind. “If the light that is in thee be darkness, how 
great is that darkness!” “I am the light of the world.” It 
is not, then, that we would frown upon a careful reading of 
the Scriptures, and an earnest discussion upon their subjects, 
but it is against the taking away from and adding unto the 
book of life, that we would contend. It is looking upon these 
pages as if written by the finger of man, and blotting out from 
their leaves every command, precept or miracle, which cannot 
be spanned by the finite mind. It is placing ourselves, in weak- 
ness and sin, above revelation. From this source have many 
errors crept into the Church, and sullied her glorious aspect. 
From this prolific source I need not say have arisen many of 
the clouds which hang around the faith we prize, and veil 
it from the approval of devout men, and the full light of God’s 
countenance. And this disposition to set up one’s own opin- 
ions in regard to divine truth, lies not alone fruitless in 
VoL. I. 35* 
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the head, it falls down upon the heart, and influences the life. 
“If any man do the will of God, he shall know of the 
doctrine ;”’ but these errors of the head impair the power of 
doing. Let us see, for instance, how those stand related to 
Christian duty, who deny the possibility of obeying the royal 
law, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” And their 
are such, of those who are dear to us, with whom we hold 
Sweet communion, who acknowledge that the holy lips of 
Jesus uttered these words in the form of a command ; yet they 
declare they have not the power to obey it! And thus this error 
insensibly steals over the head, and closes its avenues to the 
tears and cries of the suffering, and palsies any effort but in its 
own defence. Dreadful as this may seem to us, it is the certain 
result of a full adoption of this error; and not the only result, 
“for he that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how 
can he love God whom he hath not seen ?” 

And there is another way in which we show a hurtful reli- 
ance upon self; in the feeling of inability to perform some 
parts of the Christian’s work. While some say they cannot 
include all men as brethren, others Jay claim to a peculiar or- 
ganization, which denies them the power of ministering to a 
mind diseased. Did Christ ever teach that some minds were 
fitted to obey his laws and life, and others unfitted ? 

“Freely ye have received, freely give.” Not from the 
broken cisterns of our vain theories, which can hold no water, 
but from that fountain of life, of which every one that thirsteth 
may freely drink. 

“ Let him that heareth say 
Toall about him, come!” 

If it be true that these which we have been considering are 
among the manifestations of the selfish principle yet existing 
in the Christian Church, whither shall we go to escape from 
them? Where but to a reverent study of “ the Word,” which 
was from the beginning, which we have heard, and into whose 
saving truth God’s holy spirit will lead us. ' 

Then we shall no more be deceived by the vain fancies and 
follies of human reason, or cast down by the feeling of inability 
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to perform the Christian work. We shall confess that “ of 
ourselves we are nothing,” but upheld and guided by the power 
of Christ we are mighty to the pulling down of the strongholds 
of every imagination. 

Then shall we enter into “ the peace and joy of believing,” 
and the active ministry of the disciples of Jesus; giving God 
the praise. Thus, through humility, faith and obedience are 
we seeking the sheepfold of the great Shepherd, and through 
that door, which is ever open to the sinner, we shall 
“enter in, be saved, and find pasture ;” still remembering 
those words of warning and solemnity, “ He that entereth not 
by the door into the sheepfold, but climbeth up some other way, 
the same is a thief and a robber.” A. 
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How bright, how glorious, how serene, 
Yon azure sky, when stars and moon, 
Unveiled, display night's radiant scene ! 
How much more fair than flaming noon ! 


It is as if this milder light 

Came from more near the throne of God— 
So sweet it falls on human sight, 

So much it spreads of heaven abroad, 


It is as if the spirit land 

Descended nearer earth’s dark shore, 
And friends, unseen, rejoined the band 
Of those so fondly loved before. 


Hail! silent melody divine, 

So brightly seen! No voice or sound 
Hath harmony compared with thine, 
Throughout the universe around ! 


Thou moon! ye stars and beaming sky, 
Bathing in mildest radiance earth ! 
May your high influence purify 
The thoughts to which your light gives birth. 
L. 
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SILENCE IN THE SANCTUARY. 


[The following obvious suggestions, relating to a point that per- 
tains to “ the outward business of the house of God,” originally made 
part of a sermon delivered in the ordinary course of preaching. 
‘They are printed here simply because the writer, while he deems the 
matter of importance enough to be noticed, does not remember to have 
seen it directly touched upon.] 

Notice, too, that wherever God’s laws operate, and operate 
freely, they work silently. There is no discord; no outery; 
but with unruffled composure they move on harmoniously to 
the offices the Creator has assigned them. What a beneficent 
and beautiful influence is the dew—the dew that falls so gently, 
by night, from heaven! It descends noiselessly upon the dry 
and thirsty earth; the quickest ear cannot detect a sound, as 
the sweet drops gather themselves on the leaf and the grass- 
blade; yet their mighty agency renews and quickens and 
vivifies the whole domain of growing things. Stars, planets, 
worlds, move through their allotted spaces in the most compli- 
cated order, yet in undisturbed, undisturbing serenity. 

If, then, in the natural world the truest energy is the silent 
energy, much more so in the spiritual world. Virtue need 
make no noise ; for it is the law of God, and all his laws are 
peaceful. It was the false company of Baal’s prophets, that 
had to shout and make a hideous clamor that their god might 
hear them. Elijah, the true, was heard and answered, though 
he spake softly and in the accents of nature. No sound need 
go forth from the even tenor of the good man’s life. It is only 
wice, only wickedness, only the breaking of the law, that 
makes disturbance. It is when passion strikes upon opposing 
principle, as the wind upon the forest-oak, that there is a 
shock, a concussion, and a crash. Peevishness, quarrels, re- 
proaching conscience, sensuality writhing in its remorse, shame, 
detected fraud, violated bonds, domestic infidelity,—all sins, 
and their consequences—it is these that cause the friction—the 
wear and tear and waste of life; and were it not for these all 
might go on as smoothly as the stars in their courses, as gently 
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as the breath of spring in its invisible pathway over the _hill- 
side. Goodness can afford to be silent. It does not need to 
make its way by advertising itself, and sounding a trumpet. It 
can leave those low arts to its enemies, and yet be the noblest 
power in the universe, and triumph everywhere. 

Again, every human being should have his seasons of seclu- 
ded silence, frequent and sure tohim. He cannot live healthily 
without them. He cannot, without them, have clear-sighted 
views of his own course of life, the objects he is striving for, 
the interesis of humanity, or any spiritual truth, He can- 
not well pray without them. He gets above the world by look- 
ing at it, a little while, from the distance of solitude. He re- 
moves himself from the whirl and play of selfich interests, 
where his perceptions are bewildered and misled. His eyes are 
set free from the glare of profit and of pleasure, and he sees 
vanities as they are, and weighs them in the right balance. 
He looks deeper than the surface then—he cannot help it— 
down into the solemn verities of eternity and God, and hears 
mysterious voices speaking of immortal realities. If he is 
under the spell of temptation, that delusion, for a moment at 
least, passes off; better purposes come back to him; he 
buckles on his Christian armor again, and returns refreshed to 
the conflict, as if an angel frrom heaven had been strengthen- 
ing him. It is like going to some shaded cavern, out of the 
fierce blaze of noon-day. To be constantly in the close 
atmosphere where a multitude breathe, diseases the soul,as it 
does the body. Our modern customs leave too little room, I 
am afraid, for thus replenishing the fountains of holiness. 
Society and business engross the waking hours, absorbing eve- 
ry active faculty into the vortex of their attraction. It needsa 
stern self-discipline to stand still, to be silent, to go apart and 
be alone. 

The example of the Savior is found, in this regard, to be 
peculiarly instructive. Not only is that beautiful language ap- 
plicable to him, that declares him to be “ meek and lowly of 
heart,” and that “he shall not strive nor cry ;” that “ the 
bruised reed he shall not break, and the smoking flax he shall 
not quench ;” but in the actual records of his life we find the 
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truth of this description confirmed. Once and again it is written 
of him, that when the great themes of his mission pressed upon 
his mind, “ he went up into a mountain apart to pray” and 
“* was there alone.” Repeatedly is it said of him, that he went 
aside privately into desert places. When the crowd thronged 
upon him, he passed out of the midst of it into retirement. Be- 
fore his mighty work was begun, he was in the awful medita- 
tions of the wilderness forty days; and always he seemed to 
love the loneliness of Mount Olivet, and the quietude of 
Bethany, more than the thoroughfares of cities and the busy 
marts of Jerusalem. What a mild serenity characterized his 
eloquent instructions, too! Who can ever associate frantic 
passion with his heavenly teachings ; raving excitement with 
that form of superhuman dignity ; fanatical and furious out- 
cries with the tones of that celestial voice; or bitterness and 
anger even with his fearful sentences of holy ° indignation ? 
All is calmness and tranquillity in the bosom of the Son of 
God. He uttered truth that flashed and struck upon the world 
like lightning ; but he uttered it with the subdued and majestic 
earnestness of the divinest of prophets. 

I have made these remarks on the subject of religious 
silence, and religious self-respect and delicacy, because they 
seem to me to be true, to be Scriptural, to be important enough 
to be regarded both in our intercourse with our fellow-men, 
and in the culture of our own characters. They are confirmed, 
I think, by the dictates of sound sense, good taste, common 
courtesy, and Christian decorum. I have made them partly, 
too, as preparatory to a few additional observations on a dis- 
tinet topic—silence in the house of God, in the sanctuary, 
in this place of our social Sabbath-worship. 

You will agree with me, I am sure, that stillness is the pro- 
per air in which devotion lives and breathes; that the just 
purpose of our contemplations and services here, is to deepen 
our impressions of divine things, and to awaken to livelier ex- 
ercise the sense of God’s eternal presence and our responsi- 
bility to Him. If we come liere partly to be instructed, we 
come more, we ought certainly to come more, to worship our 
Maker, to confess to Him, to praise Him, and to lift ourselves 
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towards Him, on the wings of holy aspirations. Now we are so 
constituted as to be much under the control of surrounding ob- 
jects; to be affected, in the vividness of our emotions, by the 
presence of circumstances favorable to devotion. You all 
know, for you have all felt, the effects of sympathy in such 
services ; how a strong feeling communicates itself from heart 
to heart, and the devout sentiment becomes more intense in 
each individual’s breast, from being shared by so many around. 
Who will deny, then, that these effects are increased and en- 
hanced, that all good resu!ts are multiplied, by a holy stillness 
in the sanctuary ; that the sacred impression sinks more deeply 
into the soul, when there are no jarring sounds to break upon 
the ear; that outward stillness favors peace within ? 
“The calm retreat, the silent shade, 
With prayer and praise agree, 
And seem by thy sweet bounty made 
For those who follow thee.” 

Whether it be the desire of the moment to turn the thoughts 
inward in self-examination, or to raise them in supplication to 
the Throne of mercy for pardon, or to fix them on the subject 
of illustration and exhortation in the pulpit, or to attune them 
to melody by the strains of music, how much more _success- 
fully and delightfully, and acceptably too, must each be done, * 
in a prevailing silence; when the mind is undisturbed from 
without; when itis left free to these lofiy exercises; nay, 
when it is invited to such thoughtfulness by the general atten- 
tion! For there is something in the continued stillness of a 
gathered assembly of human beings, that of itself urges and 
draws the mind to solemnity. 

Let me be very familiar, perhaps I should say minute, in my 
explanations of my meaning ; for I feel that.I am conversing 
with a circle of fellow-worshippers and friends. Let me re- 
mind you, then, that this is a matter that rests entirely upon 
ourselves, and upon ourselves as individuals, men, women 
and children. Upon us whe compose the congregation, 
and upon every member of it, it depends whether we 
have quietness or confusion. If, for example, any person, 
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especially if every person, allows himself in needless motion of 
restlessness; if each, before the last notes of the sacred 
song have fairly died away upon the hearing, closes his book 
and deposits it with careless and hasty hand in its place; how 
is it possible there should not be disturbance, mutually tronble- 
some and annoying? Let each one correct the error of one, 
in such an inadvertency, and how easily does the evil disap- 
pear! It is simply a mistake that comes through inconsiderate- 
ness and neglect; and a very little painstaking is a perfect 
remedy. I am aware how strong the habits are in cases of 
this nature. But if they are admitted to be offensive habits, 
should we not be counselled to watch the more assiduously 
against them, and struggle against them, till they are removed, 
and more grateful customs become established and spontaneous 
in their stead? One principal source of the want of impres- 
siveness in such public services is the hurried and impatient 
feeling with which they are apt to be discharged. ‘This at 
least ought, if there is any sincerity in the soul, and any reve- 
rence for the Almighty, to be put away. It not only occasions 
interruption and disorder, it not only leads to unseasonable 
changes of posture, a hastening to the next portion of the 
exercises before the one in hand is becomingly concluded, 
but it destroys the very spirit of devotion. Better, shall 
we not all say, not to frequent the holy place than to pro- 
fane it when there. Let us, in the name of all that is venera- 
ble and solemn, let us have deliberation in our worship of 
Heaven, though we sacrifice it anywhere and everywhere else. 
Let us here have time for moderation. Let us not count 
these few moments—short, at the longest, for the vast work 
assigned to them, of nourishing the immortal spirit—let us not 
count even these wearisome, and long to push on their rapid 
flight. Remember they bear you to eternity, and should be 
consecrated and prized and prolonged, if it were possible, to 
prepare you for its revelations. My friends, we are of one 
heart and one intention, respecting these civilities and decen- 
cies of the earthly tabernacle of the Most High. Should we 
not, then, conduct ourselves here,%s if we really believed in 
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Him, and felt him to be near? Should not the whole place— 
even to its porch and portal—be held the Lord’s house ; filled 
with the majesty of his glory ; and always in some sense pro- 
faned when it is perverted to idle loitering, to the gaze of 
curiosity, to secular and worldly, and most of all, to idle or 
boisterous conversation? Leave Babel and coarse discussion, 
whether of business, politics or amusements, to the market- 
place and the week-day. Should we not come and go witha 
straight directness and a conscientious regularity ; should we 
not restrain every needless whisper while within the hallowed 
walls ? Should you not teach your children to venerate the 
spot, entering its precincts only with uneovered heads? Should 
we not always enter its aisles ourselves with a somewhat light- 
er footfall than when we tread in men’s common paths? 
Should we not wait reverentially for each separate service to 
close, whether the assembly pray, or sing, or listen, before we 
prepare for the next? Should we not stay till the last word of 
the benediction is spoken, before one eager movement is made 
to withdraw from the temple? Should we not, in a word, as 
we commune within our own hearts and Heaven here, be 
“still?” We shall so do something—and nothing is too little 
to be done, when the end is so sublime—to teach ourselves a 
profounder adoration for Him who is the object of all honor, 
who is ever within us and round about us. It has always 
seemed to me a most significant fact, that when the mighty 
temple of Jerusalem was built, with its triple walls and its in- 
describable splendor—that embodiment of all a nation’s reli- 
gious conceptions,—silence reigned over its erection; not an 
axe, nor hammer, nor instrument of iron was heard while it was 
building. And that august summons, too, is full of majesty — 
“The Lord is in his holy temple; let all the earth keep silence 
before him!” Let us adopt the reverent spirit both of the ritual, 
and of the inspired heart of the prophet. Let us be sfill, 
while we muse and worship. Let this house be the place of 
our silent communion with one another and with God, the 
watch-tower whence we look for blessings from above, and 
the very gaté of heaven! F. D. Ht 
VOL. I. 36 
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WE have often felt that the censure passed upon the publi- 
cation of the private diaries of the great and good, who have 
been recalled either in the promise of youth or the ripeness of 
age, is unjustly severe and mistaken. It is said, it isa dese- 
cration thus to lay bare thoughts and feelings which the writers 
so carefully concealed, when they are no longer near to pro- 
test against the exposure. It is because they are gone from 
us that we can do it. Upon the “dull, cold ear of death” 
praise and blame fall alike unheeded, criticism cannot wound, 
nor misunderstanding grieve them ; and if in their higher state 
it is given them to know, that their secret struggles and victo- 
ries have aided or encouraged a single drooping heart, me- 
thinks all personal feelings would be forgotten, or counted as 
small dust in the balance, in their songs of gratitude and joy. 
It is contended, that it is an injury to the living ; that it pre- 
vents all privacy and frecdom ; that the sensitive and shrinking 
are debarred from that privilege, so grateful, of unburdening 
the full heart, safe from the gaze and comment of the thought- 
less and unfeeling. The charge seems to us groundless. We 
believe, that with perhaps few exceptions, where any wish has 
been expressed that the privacy should be undisturbed, that 
wish has been held sacred by the survivors. Why should it 
prevent freedom ? If the cold and unsympathizing comment, 
there are more of the good and true to respond. Why should 
we wish to hide from the world that which can serve it best ? 
Our deepest thoughts and emotions are those it most needs and 
can least spare. Would all be but as careful to keep from it 
idle and careless words, we can scarcely imagine the dif- 
ference it would make in that world’s happiness and progress. 
We are told, that it is an incitement to vanity, that the simplicity 
of such expressions is in danger, if written with the conscious- 
ness that they may be seen by that public, to whose judgment 
none are indifferent. But who can believe that true and pious 
men, when so earnestly deploring their unworthiness, have 
other thought, than to know themselves, to check perhaps the 
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inroads of that same vanity aroused in the bosom of the best 
by the breath of applause and “ honied words of praise,” and to 
impress on their own souls the need of greater watchfulness ? 

To us, these journals are interesting as revealing the true 
character. We may be well informed of the outward life and 
yet be a stranger to the real man, for we know nothing of the 
motives that actuate, or the principles that govern him. From 
pride, sensitiveness, fear of ridicule, timidity, very few of us 
are perfectly true, but if we should hope for, and expect sin- 
cerity anywhere, it would seem to be when the soul stands un- 
veiled before Him from whom nothing can be hidden. 

It has seemed to us, that the revealing, from time to time, of 
the inner man is of great value, as showing more reasonable- 
ness, and healthiness in the tone of feeling, and consequently 
progress. For instance, compare the diaries of Dr. Payson 
and Henry Martyn, with the extracts, (few in number, but valu- 
able) from the papers of William Bradford Homer. The latter, 
it is true, was young in years and experience when he died; 
but all were men possessing more than ordinary intellectual 
ability, and earnest, devoted, humble Christians. Where in the 
latter do we find those expressions of overwhelming sense of 
sin, fear of God’s desertion, dread of grieving away his holy 
spirit, that pain us in the former, knowing, as we do, their out- 
ward life could not have been so fair, their influence so widely 
extended, if the grace of God had not been within, purifying 
and regenerating. We would not be understood as saying, 
that men do not suffer as much from their sinfulness as in time 
past. We think they suffer more—that men have come to better 
conceptions of their standard, and of their power to follow in 
the steps of him who died, “ leaving us an example.” But we 
think they have learned there is such a thing as morbid feeling ; 
they have learned the Father better, than to believe he would 
desert anything he has made ; they have learned that there 
is a self-abasement which betrays pride in its very humili- 
ation, and they watch lest “the tempter” come in the 
form of an “ angel of light.” Men have learned now more of 
the reaction of mind and body. They do not expect the spirit 
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to be bright when the body is faint, the will to be strong when 
the frame is weak, the heart to be happy when every pulse is 
throbbing with pain and every nerve unstrung by grief. ‘They 
expect not perfection in imperfection, though they would ever 
i strive for its attainment; and when their own weakness and 
i selfishness tempt them to despair, and the weakness and suffer- 
i ing around them make them mourn, and the mysterious ways 
of Providence almost make them doubt, they remember life is 
ever a struggle—a cross, that if God is good all will be right, 
that they must “walk by faith, not by sight ;” and prayer 
brings cheerful trust, smoothing the troubled waters, and be- 
yond in blessed peace is revealed their haven of rest. 

In fine, we would be grateful for the expressions of unwa- 
vering faith and patient resignation, which such revelations 
contain. And 


*¢ When on our aching, burdened heart 
Our sins lie heavily,” 


i it has comforted and encouraged us to know, not that others 
| have sinned and suffered, but that when their hearts were so 
| “cast down,” their lives were still a glory to God, and a bles- 
sing to man. It would be well if we could all say with the 
simple-hearted Richter, “I would gladly, after my death, have 
all my thoughts given to the world; not one should be con- 
cealed.” A. B, 
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| 

i Tue sun shone brightly as I entered, a few days since, the 
gate of Greenwood Cemetery. The rustic cottage, and the 
tower whence issues the solemn sound of the deep-toned bell, 
telling the wanderer that the last resting-place of another mor- 
tal had been found, looked more picturesque than usual, and it 
| appeared to me, as I rambled through its broad avenues and 
i winding paths, that I had never truly enjoyed the beauty of the 
i place until now. For the first time I felt that it equalled in 
i natural beauties the object of my highest admiration, Mount 
i Auburn. It is long since I visited that spot, but the rememes 
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brance of the delightful day there passed is still deeply impresséd 
on my memory. 

It is to be regretted, that more attention has not been given 
to burial-grounds, though a change is evidently taking place 
in this particular, and no where is the change more percep- 
tible than in New York. Instead of our crowded church-yards 
and still more crowded vaults, we have ouf quiet nook at Green- 
wood, and far from the noise of our populous city, and from 
the passing multitude, lies the home destined for many mor- 
tals. The birds carol in the trees, the busy insects hum their 
untiring song, the valleys and pretty ponds ornament the 
grounds and relieve the eye, while from the eminences are 
seen the beautiful harbor and the ocean stretching far, far 
away. Nature, in all her beauty, is here. If the character of 
any place can take from the gloomy associations of death, 
surely that spot is to be found where the grass grows so green 
and the trees wave so gently on Long Island. 

Few have been laid here in their ‘ narrow beds”; but the 
tide of mortality adds daily to the number. in one enclosure 1 
counted five little hillocks side by side. What a tale did it 
tell of a mother’s tears, a father’s grief! Five borne from the 
home, where their sweet voices so lately sounded like music in 
the parent’s ear,—that home perhaps now desolate. 

How many tears are dropped over dear ones now lost to 
view! But every one shed in patient submission and hope is 
caught up by the angel of love and faith, converted into 
strength and com/ort, and returned again into our own hearts. 
But where are the spirits of those we loved and still love? 
The life has departed, the loved form is hidden from our eyes, 
that we may not loathe it, and yet we cling to it, as if the very 
being were there. Are we drawn by sympathy to the dust? 
Dust we are and unto dust we must return. But where 1s the 
spirit? As we stand by the graves of the ‘ mighty dead.” do 
not our pulses quicken and our hearts glow? The deserted 
mansion of Abbotsford, (with the exception of the study,) 
speaks not to our sympathies of the “ wizard of the North,” 
as does his grave at Dryburgh. The tomb of Burns at Dum 
VOL. I. 36 
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fries appeals more warmly to our feelings, than the house in 
which he was born. Thesimple tombof Roscoe at Liverpool 
calls up pleasing memories, and as we gaze upon the stone 
which covers the remains of Lafayette, in a quiet corner of 
Paris, our hearts beat with a quicker throb. Who that has 
visited the grave of our great and good Washington, has not 
felt nearer to him than he ever did before ; and who in days 


se ,, tocome will bend over the spot where rests the gifted and elo- 
~ quent Channing, the pious Ware, the philanthropic Tucker- 


man, the gentle Greenwood, without heartfelt emotion? But 
where, we would again reverently ask, are the spirits of these 
great men? Gone from us, lost to our sight. Do they hover 
round the resting-place of their bodies, around the bereaved ; 
or did they, as soon as freed from their earthly tabernacle, wing 
their flight to their Maker, and receive their doom ? 

Lazarus and others, who have returned from death to life, 
have left us no record of what they felt or saw. No idea has 
been given us of the other world, unless we take the bliss which 
saints have sometimes tasted on their death-beds.as a foretaste 
of heaven. And it is well. The knowledge might be so rav- 
ishing as to make our pilgrimage here a toil indeed, with the 
bright view of eternity open before our eyes. So hath the 
Lord appointed, and his decrees are just and perfect. 

Blessings on the peaceful spot which leads our thoughts to 
God, and on the faith which bids us rejoice that from the dark- 
ness of the tomb arises the joyful, freed spirit. Death is to 
most the winter of the soul, but to the chilling season suc- 
ceeds the bright, glowing, beautiful spring of eternal life. 
O God! on bended knee and upturned, tearful eyes, would I 
thank Thee for the great gift of the knowledge of immortality. 
We shall live again. ‘The dark wate:« once passed, we may 
rejoice in life evermore. And those whom we have loved and 
revered, but never seen while here, we shall meet in the world 
of bliss. No cold reserve, nor conventional forms, shall pre- 
vent our knowing and bearing them company. There, too, 
shall we meet our Friend, our Savior ; and the brightness of 
the Most High shall enfold us, as we pour forth our song of 
thanks and love! A—a. 
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Oxpination at Farrnaven, Mass.—Rev. Thomas Dawes of 
Cambridge was ordained Pastor of the Washington Street Church 
and Socicty in Fairhaven, on Wednesday, October 30, 1844. The 
services were performed in the following order :—Jntroductory Prayer, 
“by Rev. Mr. Brigham of Taunton ; Selections from the Scriptures, by 
Rev. Mr. Morgridge of New Bedford ; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Gannett 
of Boston ; Prayer of Ordination, by Rev. Mr. Muzzey of Cambridge ; 
Charge, by Rev. Mr Peabody of New Bedford ; Right Hand of Fel- 
lowship, by Rev. Mr. Pope of Kingston; Address to the Society, by 
Rev. Mr. Briggs of Plymouth ; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Ware 
of Fall River. 

Mr. Gannett took his text from Colossians i. 21, 22; “ And you, that 

were sometime alienated and enemies in your mind by wicked works, 
yet now hath he reconciled, in the body of his flesh through death, to 
present you holy and unblameable and irreproveable in his sight.” 
Tt was the object of the disconrse, to show in what regard the Christian 
minister should hold the doctrine of personal righteousness, or char- 
acter, and in what ways he might illustrate and serve that doctrine. 
Under the first head the preacher labored to prove, that the minister 
should insist upon personal excellence—inward and outward good- 
ness—a blameless character before God as well as man—as of the first, 
and alone of the first, importanee, because this is the great, central 
truth of Christianity, and of the Bible; because it is an unwelcome 
doctrine to worldly hearts, and one from which they will try to 
escape; and because it is undervalued, if not virtually denied, by 
much of the religious teaching that prevails in the Church. Under 
the second head it was maintained, that the minister must give 
efficacy to this doctrine through his preaching, by the prominence it 
shall there hold ; through his life, by the expression it shall there ob- 
tain; and through the various functions which appertain to his office, 
by the manner in which he shall use them as means of building up a 
spiritual character in all and each of his people. ‘The sermon was closed 
by an appeal to the congregation in behalf of this great interest and 
need of the soul. 

The society at Fairhaven is composed of members of the congre- 
gation formerly connected with the Christian denomination, and of 
others who ‘have united with them in the settlement of Mr. Dawes, 
The meetinghouse has been thoroughly and neatly repaired, and cir- 
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cumstances give promise of strength and stability to the society. 
Fairhaven has of late increased in wealth and population, and is now 
a thriving town. 





Depication at Mrapvittr, Penn.—The Meadville Theological 
Hall was dedicated on Thursday, October 24, 1844. The services 
were as follows :—Introductory Prayer, by Elder Holland, late of 
Meadville ; Selections from Scripture, by Elder Church of Conneaut, 
Ohio ; Dedicatory Prayer, by Rev. Mr Hoiland of Rochester, N.Y. ; 
Address, on the Necessity and Means of Theological Education, by 
Rev. Mr. Stebbins, the Principal of the new Institution; Prayer and 
Benediction, by Rev. Mr. Huidekoper, one of its Professors. 

The hall was crowded, and the exercises, generally of a high char- 
acter, appeared to give great satisfaction. An original hymn by Rey. 
Mr. Huidekoper made a part of the exercises. 

The building thus set apart to the spread of rational and liberal 

Christianity at the West is a deserted church, once occupied by the 
Cumberland Presbyterians. It was purchased lately at a forced sale, 
and given to the new school of the prophets. The front apartment or 
chapel will accommodate two hundred persons; the two rear rooms, 
once forming part of the church, afford spacious and airy apartments 
for the Library and class-meetings. For adollar a month a two-story 
building has been hired for students’ rooms; this building once be- 
longed to Alleghany College, an institution now dormant, but prom- 
ising to live again. Ten young men have entered eagerly upon the 
studies of the School; most of whom will spend three years there. 
Some have families and have been preachers ; these probably have not 
means to remain as long as they would. They come from three differ- 
ent denominations, and a fourth promises to furnish some. 
The great want of the School, its most immediate one certainly, is 
some suitable provision for charity students. This is wanted at Mead- 
ville much more than at Cambridge. Neighboring churches are not 
rich enough to supply it. Seldom has an individual wealthy friends 
who can aid him even in part. If wecare anything for the West, hav- 
ing failed in supplying it according toits necessities in any other way, 
we trust our Eastern churches will see the hand of Providence here, 
and accept its invitation to spread the truth in those remote, yet kin- 
dred regions. 

Meadville is 37 miles from Lake Erie, and 127 from Buffalo. Its 
location is healthy and beautiful. Our small society there, one of the 
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very few we can yet eall ours in that great State, had never so good 
prospects as now. Still, it divides a population of 1500 with five other 
regular churches. We rejoice and give God thanks for the rich prom- 
ise of this brave enterprise. May the Head of the Church own and 
bless it evermore ! 





Divinity Scoot ar Camsripce.—While giving an account of the 
commencement of a new Theological Seminary in our denomination, 
at Meadville, itis peculiarly gratifying to be able to say that the inter- 
est and prosperity of the old one do not dectine. On the’contrary, the 
Theological Department of Harvard University was never in so 
flourishing a condition as at this moment. The number of students in 
the Senior Class is thirteen; in the Middle Class, twelve; and in the 
Junior Class, thirteen. The Professorship of Pulpit Eloquence, 
Ecclesiastical History and the Pastoral Care, and the Professorship of 
the Hebrew Language and Biblical Criticism are respectively filled, 
with distinguished ability and to the high satisfaction of the students, 
as we learn, by Rev. Dr. Francis, and Rev. Dr. Noyes. The pecuniary 
affairs of the School rest, for the present, on a secure foundation. We 
are informed, however, that the increased number of members involves 
also an increase of the number of applicants for such charitable assis- 
tance as is distributed among indigent young men preparing for the 
ministry. It isto be hoped that the demand will be met in full through 
the liberality of benevolent individuals. A part of the proceeds of the 
earnest exertion for raising missionary funds, now going on among our 
churches, is devoted to this object. Let not our friends forget the im- 
portance of this appeal. Among all the many wants of our denomi- 
nation, frequently discussed among us, we have long thought this want 
of efficient preachers to stand foremost. The fear has been, that the 
difficulty lies in persuading young men to love and adopt the profes- 
sion. Now that they are actually coming forward, it cannot be be- 
lieved that they will be suffered to relinquish their purpose for the need 
of the means of education. Relieved from our worst apprehension, 
we will not doubt that the requisite funds will be promptly supplied. 
And let this education, we are disposed to say, be thorough. Let 
there be no imperfect culture and discipline of the mind among our re- 
ligious teachers, if dollars can prevent it. We need an educated clergy, 
and to be saved from shallowness and ignorance, now, as much as 
ever befeze. We need men trained in Scriptural interpretation, in 
ecclesiastical history, in the philosophy of the mind, who shall be able 
to expose, and oppose the errors of the times. 
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Farner Matuew anv tue Temperance Rerorm Movement.— 
Some months since we quoted from the “ Bible Christian,” published 
in Belfast, Ireland, a short tribute to the distinguished and philanthro- 
pic advoeate of Temperance, Father Mathew. 1t was stated in the 
same connection, that total abstinence as a cause was making great pro- 
gressamong the Irish population. It now appears that Father Mathew’s 
success has been gained at the severe cost of all his pecuniary resour- 
ces. He was not long since actually arrested in Dublin for debt. 
Before his reformatory labors were commenced, he was in comfortable 
circumstances ; and a brother, a brother-in-law, and several of his near 
friends were profitably and prosperously engaged either in the manu- 
facture of ardent spirits or in the traffic. ‘These persons, through the 
agency of the reform, and by the conscientious efforts of their kins- 
man and friend, have sustained heavy losses. Some of them are, in 
their worldly circumstances, completely ruined. And what is more 
remarkable is the fact, that during this very period Father Mathew 
has been, in a large measure, willingly supported by these same mem- 
bers of the family whose business he was destroying. Ofcourse, these 
supplies are now cut off. He has been at great expense in procuring 
and distributing medals, many of them of silver, among reformed ine- 
briates; in establishing and furnishing temperance reading-rooms in 
various parts of the country ; in forming bands of music, thought to be 
of essential aid in giving interest and life to the cause; in getting up 
processions, and providing them with insignia ; in travelling from place 
to place on his difficult and Jaborious mission ; in relieving societies 
embarrassed for means ; and finally, in donations to destitute individ- 
uals who have suffered from the loss of their employment in distilling 
or vending alcohol. This disinterested lover of his race and country, 
and devoted apostle of virtue, has all along been sustained princi- 
pally by-the poorer classes, and in Ireland has received little encour- 
agement from the opulent. The consequence is, that he is now pinched 
and distressed by poverty. The London Inquirer, after mentioning 
these facts, utges a most earnest appeal to all classes of people to 
contribute for the reformer’s support. 

Among ourselves the interests of Temperance have undergone no 
very striking change. The principal indications of enthusiasm have 
been in connexion with the history and lectures of Mr. J. B. Gough. 
Meetings have been held in all parts of the country. The organiza- 
tions are continued, and the zealous are still faithful. Too many 
young men are yet going astray, and falling into the deplorable habit 
of this vice. Judging from the records of courts, the evil is fearfully 
strong and active. We cannot but ‘think it a very serious question, 
and worthy of deep consideration, whé1her the external, showy ten- 
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dency of the late movements has not been carried to a sufficient ex- 
tent, and whether the sober arguments and inward appeals of Chris- , 
tianity are not in danger of being neglected for less holy and less ef- 
ficient methods. 





Eriscopat Free Caurcu.—We cannot but regard with interest the 
movement which is described in the following paragraph from the 
London Christian Reformer, though we fear it will effect little against 
the inveterate habits of the English Church and the conservative tem- 


per of the English character. 

“ An Episcopal Free Church has lately been opened at Exeter, to be 
supplied by clergymen who are or have been in connexion with the 
Church of England. The first preacher was the Rev. H. B. Bulteel, 
M. A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford, who 
created a great stir in that city a few years ago by his violent attacks 
ou the Heads ofthe University, and has since quitted the Church and 
built himself a chapel there, carrying with him a large portion of the 
flock which attended his ministry in the parish church. The promo- 
ters of the Free Church at Exeter state that, ¢ it has long been felt b 
very many who are attached to the doctrines of the Protestant Chareh 
as well as to Episcopal order scripturally administered, that, for the 
preservation and increase of Evangelical religion in these days of re- 
vived superstition and arrogant assumption, it is highly desirable to 
attempt the formation of an Episcopal Church distinct from the Estab- 
lished Church, on a sufficiently comprehensive basis to effect the 
union of genuine believers in Christ, who may not object to Episcopal 
discipline, though otherwise differing on some unimportant points.’ 
No announcement has yet been made of the Bishop who is to preside 
over this Free Church, which, if it be joined by a few men of character 
and popular talents, may prove the germ of a serious schism in the 
English Church, amongst whose lay members there is evidently 
growing up a strong feeling against the present mode of appointment 
to its pulpits.”’ 





Tue Lonpon Inquirer.—We have noticed with peculiar gratifica- 
tion the steady progress of this journal alike in public favor and in 
intrinsic merit. Tt was commenced under some unavoidable disad- 
vantages, and for a time it was doubtful whether a weekly newspaper, 
advocating the interests of Unitarian Christianity, could be sustained. 
The editor however persevered, and has shown more and more editorial 
skill as he has gone on; and now we are informed that having 
“ gradually surmounted the obstacles by which its early progress was 
surrounded, it has been established on so improved a footing as to pay 
all its priating, though at ts éditorial, ‘ex ppas¢s;” “We can assure its 
friends in’Enyland that ‘it ie read with intotest’ia thie country. 
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Tue Past Yxar.—Our Magazine has now been established a year, 
% and we look back with some satisfaction upon its course, and are 
glad | the place which it occupies in the estimation of our friends. 
It has adhered to the principles on which it started, of avoiding con- 
troversy and of endeavoring to quicken and strengthen the true life in 
its readers. Through the assistance of our contributors we have been 
able to.give variety, but we hope we have printed nothing contrary to 
sound doctrine or a pure taste. Our. subscription list has more than 
fulfilled our expectation, and we believe that ‘our “ monthly,” hum- 
ble as is its character, may enter upon its second year without need 
of anxiety or fear of disfavour. We have found pleasure in our 
common care of that which no longer requires the oversight of a dou- 
le parentage, and though we may not in future share the same respon- 
. bleness, we shall be joined in the same interest for the child over 
hose introduction into the world we indulged some fears which have 
veen dispelled, and many hopes which have been realized. 

We find pleasure, too, in the review of the year as it brings under 
notice the interests of our denomination. These have not been suf- 
fered, by those in whose hands they are entrusted by Providence, to 
recede from the firm ground on which they were placed by earnest 
and 1.ithful disciples. More, unquestionably, might have been done for 
the interests of true religion among us and beyond our own borders, 
and more we hope will be done with another year; but our numbers 
have increased rather than diminished, our union has been confirmed 
by the discussions by which many had feared it would be weakened, 
and our real force and life as a religious body, we hope, have been aug- 
mented. The churches in this city and vicinity exhibit an increase 
of attendance on the services of the Lord’s day, and give une- 
quivocal signs of adesire for more social religious exercises, as well 
as more liberal encouragement to missionary efforts, Our congrega- 
tions in other parts of the country receive such accessions of strength 
and influence as mark an advancing, though it be a slowly advancing 
cause. The year leaves us in a better condition than it found us. 
May another year witness still greater increase of numbers, and yet 
more, much more growth in Christian excellence ! 

Our friends in England and Ireland have been relieved within the 
last year from anxieties which turned all their energies upon the work 
of self-defence. We rejoice that they can now direct those energies ‘to 
the o f internal and external advancement, for which purpose 
they seemdisposed to usé the advantages of their present position.. We 
observe that they already speak of ef or rebuilding some of 
their ancient apes, ae sf : 
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